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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


History of Maritime and Inland Discovery. Vol. Ill. (Sixteenth 


volume of Lardner’s Cyclopedia). 
(Final Extract.) 


‘We had prepared, and printed, another article to head our paper of 
this day; but as it was of a nature rarely to be met with, and had 
reference to an interesting subject about to be discussed in Parlia- 


ment, we thought it better, though at a later hour, to keep it for 
that occasion. } 


Tue Hicnest Mountains iv THE Wortp.—Until the jour- 
neys of Mr Webb and of Mr Moorcroft, the attention of the enquir- 
ing world had never been drawn to the stupendous height of the 
Himalyeh mountains. The great elevation which these travellers 
were sensible they had reached above the plains of India, and the 
immense ranges of snowy mountains which they still saw before them 
rising one above another, struck them with deep astonishment, and 
led them to suppose that the snowy pinnacles of the Himalyeh might 
at least rival in height the colossal summits of the Andes. Mea- 
surements had been made by Colonel Crawford, in 1802, which, 
though not published at that time, were known to the scientific 
world, and made them, for the first time, acquainted with this great 
mountain range. Observations made by Colonel Colebrook, from 
the plains of Rohilcund, 144 miles distant from the mountains, gave 
them an elevation of nearly 22,000 feet; but timidity, rather than 
exaggeration, appears to have mingled with and modified these cal- 
culations. Lieutenant Webb, in his journey towards the source of 
the Gauges, made several observations on the remarkable peak called 
Jamunavatari, near the source of the Jumna, which stands conspicu- 
ous in the foremost range of the Himalyeh. The result of his 
observations gave Jamunavatari a height of 20,000 feet above the 
table-land on which he stood, and which he estimated to be at least 
5000 feet above the plains. As all these calculations, however, 
seemed too vague and imperfect to satisfy the critical, he was deter- 
mined to measure, with the utmost accuracy of mathematical science, 
the height of some conspicuous peak, and so Dewalagiri, or the 
White Mountain, was selected for this purpose. Elaborate mea- 
surements, made from the plain of Gorakhpur, gave this mountain 
an absolute elevation of 27,550 feet. 

The testimony of all the traveliers who visited the Himalyeh 
corroborated the,inferences derived from these scientific observations. 
The immense ranges which they saw rising successively one above 
the other impressed them more strongly with the belief of the great 
height of these mountains than could have been produced, perhaps, 
by the sublime spectacle of an isolated peak rising at once from the 
sea and towering above the clouds. Colonel Kirkpatrick, in de- 
scribing the mountain scenery of Nepaul, itself an elevated land, 
observes that the first range of mountains, though absolutely lofty, 
yet ae but hills compared with the great mountains that rise be- 

ind them. One of these, Sheoopoorah, was supposed to rise 4000 
feet above the valley ; farther back, however, Mount Jibjibia, clothed 
nearly to its summit with pendulous forests, still rose 6000 feet 
higher; but these great mountains sunk into hills of no importance 
when ae with the mighty barrier of snowy mountains which 
terminated the prospect. These were supposed to be at least 
20,000 feet above the valley, which is itself 4000 feet above the sea. 
This conjectural estimation was confirmed by mathematical observa- 
tion made by Colonel Crawford of eight conspicuous peaks, which 
were found to range from15,000 to 24,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. But these lofty mountains all yield the pre-eminence to the 
mighty peak of Chumulary, which stands on the frontiers of Bootan 
and Thibet. This great sovereign of the Indian mountains is sup- 
inne from the great distance at which it is visible in the plains of 

ndia, to be not lessthan 30,000 feet in height. 

Notwithstanding all these observations having the aid of mathe- 
matical precision, doubts were still entertained respecting the eleva- 
tion of the Himalyeh mountains. The learned were slow to ac- 
knowledge the accuracy of calculations which were liable to be 
influenced by the natural proneness of the human mind to yield 
itself up implicitly to whatever is subilme and wonderful. It was 
objected, that the line of perpetual snow, according to the accounts 
of travellers in the Himalyeh, was at too great a height above the 
valleys to render it likely that the latter had so great an elevation 
a Was assigned to them: it was supposed that the limit of perpe- 
tual snow in those climates eught to be at the height of about 
13,000 feet above the sea; and this principle but ill accorded with 
the height assigned to mountains in the Himalyeh, richly covered 

















with forests of gigantic pines. But it was certainly inverting the 
proper order of philosophical reasoning to judge peremptorily of 
observations by supposed laws of nature, instead of endeavouring to 
discover those laws from observations. Half a century ago, mea- 
surements of height made with barometers were considered much 
too erroneous to be relied on, and a preference was given to the 
measurement of angles; but in this case the latter mode of obser- 
vation was not thought satisfactory, and recourse was had to the 
barometer. In a second journey, Mr Webb proceeded to the Niti 
Ghaut, the height of which he ascertained, by barometrical measure= 
ment, to be 16,814 feet. This is perhaps the highest mountain pass 
in the world; yet there was no snow here, nor on the cliffs 300 feet 
above it; and Mr Webb confirmed the accounts of Mr Moorcroft 
respecting the noble forests of pines, mingled with cypresses and 
cedars, which clothed those lofty ridges on which the human being 
finds it difficult to respire. The high limits of perpetual snow on 
the Himalyeh mountains is justly ascribed by Mr Webb to the great 
elevation of the table-land or terrace from which those mountain 
peaks spring up. As the heat of our atmosphere is derived chiefly 
from the radiation of the earth’s surface, it follows that the tempe- 
rature of any elevated point must be modified in a very important 
degree by the proximity and extent of the surrounding plains. 
These observations seem to refute satisfactorily the objections 
started respecting the great height of the Himalyeh mountains, 
which may be therefore safely pronounced to be the loftiest moun- 
tain chain on the surface of the globe. 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


‘« The little and short sayings of wise and excellent men are of great value, like 
the dust of gold, or the least sparks of diamonds.’’—Tillotson. 








— No man ever offended his own conscience, but first or last it 
was revenged upon him.—South. 


Anecpote or Murat.—It was said of Murat by Napoleon, that 
when he advanced to the charge, he resembled a Paladin of old 
more than a modern soldier. In his costume he imitated the ancient 
knights; his noble port shewed majestically under the chivalric 
garb; add to this his more than mortal daring, and we shall not 
wonder that the very Cossacks raised a shout of admiration when 
he approached them, A striking example of this occurred on the 
4th of September. The King, with a few squadrons, had left Giatz, 
followed at some distance by the Grand Army; in his march he 
was much annoyed by clouds of Cossacks, who hovered about the 
heads of his columns, and from time to time compelled them to 
deploy. This troublesome series of interruptions at length incensed 
him to such a degree, that he galloped up to them unattended, and 
in an authoritative voice, cried out, “ Clear the way, vermin!” It 
is a fact equally extraordinary and incontrovertible, that these wild 
sons of the Desart were so awed by his manner, as involuntarily to 
obey the command; nor did they again block up the way during 
that day’s march.— Family Library. 


ANIMATED REcITATION oF RactnE.—I remember, says Valincour, 
that being one day on a yisit to Boileau at Auteuil, with Nicole and 
some other distinguished men, we induced Racine to read to us the 
CEdipus of Sophocles. He recited the whole of it, translating it as 
he went on, and such was the animation of his delivery that we all 
felt to the fullest extent the sentiments of terror] and compassion 
upon which the interest of that tragedy turns. I have seen our 
best actors on’ the stage, I have heard our finest pieces; but no- 
thing either before or since so deeplyfaffected me as this recital ; and 
at the moment in which I am writing, I can imagine that I still see 


Racine, with his book in his hand, and all of us in mute admiration 
around him. 


INDIFFERENCE A QuESTIONABLE VirTUE.—It is often a very 
questionable merit which people attribute to themselves when they 
say, speaking of some personal controversy which may be occupying 
a portion of the public attention, “1 know nothing about it; it is 
no concern of mine.” The principle of non-interference may be 
carried too far, for oft-times personal controversies involve great 
principles, and not only may the individuals concerned be affected 
by the interest which the public take in the dispute, but dereliction 
of principle may escape due abhorrence and real worth be suffered 
to remain at a disadvantage, and all, that the inexpressive features 
of indifference may suffer no discomposure, and even have credit 
for a dignified unconcern. How much nobler is the sentiment in 
one of Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays— 

“ When any fall from virtue I’m distract ; 


“I have an interest in it.’” F.F. 
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A ContTentTeD Morauist.—Porthaile, a celebrated preacher at 
Poictiers, having heard of the irregularities of a physician named 
Lurveau, who, though he had a handsome wife, could not be satis- 
fied without change, pointed at him very pleasantly’ one day in 
the “5 After having spoken against this vice in general, he 
said, “ Nay, we have heard with great concern, that there are some 
men who are so profligate as to commit adultery, though they have 
wives in their own houses, who are such, that for our part we 
should be well enough contented with them.—Scaligerana. 


ANECDOTE OF WILKIE THE ParinTeR.—I happened to dine in 
company with Mr Wilkie, the celebrated painter, and, in the course 
of the conversation, asked him ‘‘ How he came to adopt that pro- 
fession ?” I enquired, “ Had your father, or your mother, or any 
of your relations, a turn for painting ? or what led you to follow 
that line ?”” Upon which Mr Wilkie said, “ The truth is, Sir John, 
that you made me a painter.’—*“ How, I!” with astonishment I 
exclaimed, “ I never had the pleasure of meeting with you before.” 
To which Mr Wilkie replied, “When you were drawing up the 
Statistical Account of Scotland, my father, who was a clergyman 
in}Fife, had much correspondence with you respecting his parish, 
in the course of which you sent him a coloured drawing of a soldier, 
in the uniform of your Highland Fencible regiment. I was so 
delighted with the sight, that I was constantly drawing copies of it, 
and that made me a painter.”-——Sir John Sinclair’s Correspondence. 


Tue Lapres or Vatparaiso.—A ball was given one night at 
the Governor Lastra’s, to which I was invited, and amongst the 
guests was Colonel Alvarado. The ladies were not such as would 
have been found in first-rate society, in Santiago, but as it would 
have been{impossible to make up a ball without them, a rather 
extended invitation had been issued; yet such is the natural grace 
of these peopie that they acquitted themselves extremely well ; and 
looked very like their betters. I remember one of the officers of 
the Amphion frigate, who was there, telling me, that his partner 
had asked him after the dance, if he had yet engaged a washer- 
woman, at the same time offering her own services, should he not 
be provided with one.—Haigh’s Sketches of Buenos Ayres, &c. 


A Constant Lover.—There was something remarkable in 
M. Fleurieu’s history; he was successively in love with three 
women of three different generations ; first, in his early youth, of a 
woman much older than himself; next of her daughter, who was 


Wine.—An Asiatic chief being asked his opinion of a pipe of 
Madeira wine presented to him by an officer in the Company’s 
service, said, he thought it a juice extracted from women’s tongues 
and lions’ hearts ; for, when he had drank enough of it, he could 
talk for ever and fight the devil. 

Vain Fears or Ienorance.—About the year 1426, the Dutch 
presented some pieces of tapestry to the Sovereign of Borneo. The 
imbecile Prince took the figures represented on them as men 
chained up, who, if admitted near his person, would strangle him in 
the night. No explanation could dissipate these vain terrors; he 
obstinately refused to accept the presents, or to admit into his 
capital those who brought them.—E sprit de G. T. Raynal. 

Extraorpinary Recoenition.—In the year 1793, Mrs Cross, 
from Covent Garden Theatre, went to Scotland for the summer, 
and after the Edinburgh season had closed, the company went to 
Glasgow. On one occasion, the Provost visited the theatre, and as 
soon as Mrs Cross came on the stage, he loudly exclaimed, “ Stop 
the play till TI speak to that woman!” The manager instantly sus. 
pended the performance; the curtain was dropped. The Provost 
went round to Mrs Cross’s dressing-room. After a few inquiries, 
he found her to be his wife, from whom he had been separated 
nearly twenty years. They each had supposed the other dead— 
The husband immediately took her home, and the next evening she 
made her appearance at the theatre as a spectator.—Dramatic 
Table-Talk. 

Sratre-PauPreRs AND THE PeopLe.—Our State-paupers have their 
hands in every man’s dish, and fare sumptuously every day. The 
live in palaces, and loll in coaches. In spite of Mr Malthus, their 
studs of horses consume the produce of our fields, their dog-kennels 
are glutted with the food which would maintain the children of the 
poor. They cost us so much a year in dress and furniture, so much 
in stars and garters, blue ribbons, and grand crosses,—so much in 
dinners, breakfasts, and suppers, and so much in suppers, breakfasts, 
and dinners. These Heroes of the Income-tax, Worthies of the 
Civil List, Saints of the Court Calendar (compugnons du lys), have 
their naturals and non-naturals, like the rest of the world, but ata 
dearer rate. They are real bona fide personages, and do not live 
upon air. You will find it easier to keep them a week than a 
month; and at the end of that time, waking from the sweet dream 
of legitimacy, you may say with Caliban, “ Why, what a fool was I 
to take this drunken monster fora God!” In fact, the case on the 





married to M. Mondorge (uncle of M. de Fleurieu.) This passion 
was a most unhappy one. Madame de Mondorge, on becoming a 
widow, married the Marquis of Arcamballe; she had a daughter 
whom M. de Fleurieu saw born. As soon as she attained a mar- 
riageable age, M. de Fleurieu fell in love with, and married her. 
This is a constancy of filiation, of which I know no other example. 
—Memoirs of Madame de Genlis. 


Summary Insustice.—A Jew, named Shapdji, had acquired in 
trade, and in banking transactions, an immense fortune; he made 
the most noble use of his wealth: his generosity to the unfortunate 
secured to him the title of “ Father of the poor,’ and this from 
the unanimous voice of Constantinople; for, superior to the 
restricted spirit of his caste, he gave to all, and whether the sufferer 
was Christian, Turk, or Jew, was disregarded by his universal 
philanthropy. Popular sympathy was strong in favour of such a 
man; and even the tenets of the Koran (fertile in its inculcations 
of charity) sanctified and defended him. But to the eyes of 
Mahmoud, instead of Shapdji’s charity covering a multitude of sins, 
his wealth covered all his virtues! Money was wanted; money 
must be had; and he unrelentingly ordered the murder of the good 
man, and the confiscation of his property. The executioner and 
some chivoushes were despatched to the Jew’s residence: the latter 
advanced and knocked at the door, which was forthwith opened by 
a servant. The chivoushes desired to speak with Shapdji: the 
servant requested them to enter. They declined doing so, and said 
that Shapdji must descend to them, as they were bearers of a 
message from the Porte. The charitable Jew was confined to his 
bed by sickness ; but he sent down his brother to hear the business, 
or again to invite the messengers to ascend. They repeated that 


they must communicate personally with Shapdji—that he must | 


come down—that their business with him ‘would not occupy a 
minute. The sick man, nothing doubting what awaited him, rose 
from his couch, threw on his beneesh, and, supported by his brother 
and a servant, went down to the door. His foot had scarcely 
touched the threshold, when the executioner, who had hitherto 
remained concealed, rushed upon him, and passing the fatal cord 
over his neck, strangled him, without giving him time to offer up a 
prayer to his God. Shapdji’s brother tell senseless into the street : 
the myrmidons of despotisin turned the domestics out of the house, 
and put the imperial seal on its doors. The immense wealth was 
presently secured and conveyed to the hazné, and a donation of 
100,000 piasters, or about 1800/. to the victin’s brother, to keep 
him from starving, was generously made by the Sultan. When I] 
was at Constantinople, the tragical tale was still in every one’s 
niouth, and evea Turks, grieved for the fall of the good Jew, regarded 
this proceeding of the Sultan with horror. It is the custom, on all 
executions ordered by the Porte, to ‘affix a yaftd or paper scroll 
to the bleeding head, or blackened corse, setting furth the offences 
of the deceased. The case of Shapdji was the first in which the 
yafte was omitted. So spotless was his life and conduct, that 
those who had the heart to kill could not accuse him.—J/uc 
Farlane’s Constantinople in 1828. 


part of the people is so far self-evident. There is but a limited 
earth and a limited fertility to supply the demands both of Govern. 
ment and people; and what the one gains in the division of the 
spoil, beyond its average proportion, the other must needs go withe 
out. Do you suppose that our gentlemen-placemen and pensioners 
| would suffer so many wretches to be perishing in our streets and 

| highways, if they could relieve their extreme misery without parting 

| with any of their own superfluities ?—Ilf the Government take a 

fourth of the produce of the poor man’s labour, they will be rich, 

and he will be in want. If they can contrive to take one half of it 

by legal means, or by a stretch of arbitrary power, they will be just 

twice as rich, twice as insolent and tyrannical, and he will be twice 

as poor, twice as miserable and oppressed, in a mathematical ratio 

to the end of the chapter, that is, till the one can extort and the 

other endure no more.— Yellow Dwarf. 

SponTaNevos Compustion.—A paper lately read to the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, describes fifteen cases, from the details of 
which the following general results are obtained :—1. Generally 
_ those who have died by spontaneous combustion, have indulged in 
excess of spirituous liquors. 2. The combustion is almost always 
general, but in some cases it may be partial. 3. It is rare amongst 
men; and the women have in almost every case been aged. 
4. The body and the viscera have always been burnt, whilst the 
feet, hands, and crown of the head have almost always been saved. 
5. Although it is known by experience that a very large quantity of 
wood is requisite to burn a corpse, this particular kind of incinera- 
tion occurs without inflaming the most combustible substances of 
an ordinary kind near it. 6. It has not been shewn, in any case, 
that the presence of fire is necessary to commence this kind of 
combustion. 7. Water, instead of extinguishing the flame, appears 
to give it more activity ; and when the flame has disappeared, the 
combustion proceeds within. 8. They occur more frequently in 
winter than insummer. 9. The cure of general combustions has 
never been effected ; but sometimes that of partial ones. 10. Those 
seized with combustion experience a sensation of strong internal 
/heat. 11. It issuddenly developed, and consumes the body in & 
| few hours. 12. Those parts not reached by the fire, are affected 
by gangrene. 13. A putrid degeneration ensues, which causes gan- 
grene. 14. The residue of this combustion is composed of greasy 
cinders, and an unctuous matter.—Professor Jameson observes, 10 
substance, upon this interesting question : “ We are of opinion that, 
in some subjects, and chiefly in women, there exists a general con- 
dition of the body, which, conjoined with the extreme debility 
occasioned by age, a life of little activity, and the abuse of spirituous 
liquors, may give rise to a spontaneous combustion. But we are 
far from considering as the material cause of this combustion, either 
alcohol, or hydrogen, or a superabundance of fat. If alcohol plays 
a’prominent part in this combustion, it is by contributing to Its 
production: that is to say, it produces, along with the other causes 
mentioned, the degeneration of which we have spoken, which gives 
rise to new products of a highly combustible nature, the reaction ol 
which determines the combustion of the body.” —Anorledge for the 
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Curtous ExperimENT.—An eminent living geometer has proved 
by calculations, founded on strict optical principles, that in the 
centre of the shadow of a small circular plate of metal, exposed in 
a dark room to a beam of light emanating from a very small brilliant 
point, there ought to be no darkness,—in fact, no shadow at that 

Jace; but, on the contrary, a degree of illumination precisely as 
bright as if the metal plate were away. Strange and even impossi- 
ble as this conclusion may seem, it has been put to the trial, and 
found perfectly correct. We must caution our readers, however, 
who would assure themselves of it by trial, that it is an experiment 
of some delicacy, and not to be made without several precautions 
to ensure success. The principles on which they depend will be 
detailed in that volume of the Cabinet Cyclopedia which is devoted 
to the subject of Licnt.—Herschel’s Discourse on the Study of 
Natural Philosophy. 


Noruinc Destroyep.—The researches of chemists have shown 
that what the vulgar call corruption, destruction, &c. is nothing but 
a change of arrangement of the same ingredient elements, the dis- 

ition of the same materials into other forms, without the loss or 
actual destruction of a single atom; and thus any doubts of the 
rmanence of natural laws are discountenanced, and the whole 
weight of appearances thrown into the opposite scale. One of the 
most obvious cases of apparent destruction is, when anything is 
und to dust and scattered to the winds. But it is one thing to 
grind a fabric to powder, and another to annihilate its materials : 
scattered as they may be, they must fall somewhere, and continue, 
if only as ingredients of the soil, to perform their humble but useful 
in the economy of nature. The destruction produced by fire 

is more striking: in many cases, as in the burning of a piece of 
charcoal or a taper, there is no smoke, nothing visibly dissipated 
and carried away; the burning body wastes and disappears, while 
nothing seems to be produced but warmth and light, which we are 
not in the habit of considering as substances; and when‘ all has 
disappeared, except perhaps some trifling ashes, we naturally enough 
suppose it is gone, lost, destroyed. But when the question is exa- 
mined more exactly, we detect, in the invisible stream of heated 
air which ascends from the glowing coal or flaming wax, the whole 
ponderable matter, only united in a new combination with the air, 
and dissolved in it. Yet, so far from being thereby destroyed, it is 
only become again what it was before it existed in the form of 
charcoal or wax, an active agent in the business of the world, and a 
main support of vegetable and animal life, and is still susceptible of 
running again and again the same round, as circumstances may 
determine ; so that, for aught we can see to the contrary, the same 
identical atom may lie concealed for thousands of centuries in a 
limestone rock; may at length be quarried, set free in the lime- | 
kiln, mix with the air, be absorbed from it by plants, and, in suc- 





cession, become a part of the frames of myriads of living beings, 
till some concurrence of events consigns it once more to a long 
repose, which, however, no way unfits it from again resuming its 
former activity.—Herschel’s Discourse on the Study of Natural | 
Philosophy. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER, 
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PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Drury-Lane.—The Stranger.—High-Ways and By-Ways.— And Turning the 
Tables. 


Covent-Gar peNn.—Cinderella.—Hide and Seek.—And Teddy the Tiler. 





Drury LANE. 





A new farce was produced here last night, christened (after 
Mr Gratran’s popular work) High-ways and By-ways. It has 
nothing however to do with that work, nor much with its title. | 
Something was said in the introductory scenes of the advantages of | 
going along the High-way of truth and open-dealing, instead of the 
By-way of cunning,—an excellent moral, and one very susceptible 
But the benefits of it were not particularly 
developed in this farce, any more than in a thousand others. No- 
body shone in the Highway, and nobody was hurt beyond a laugh- 
able scratch or so in taking the other path. 

Miss Gordon, an heiress (Miss S. Puitvies) is expecting a gentle- 
man who is coming to marry her, according to the stipulations 
of a will, by which she is to forfeit her estate if she does not 
have him. Her elderly companion, Miss Primly (Mrs C. Jonxs) 
who regrets that she had never been married herself, and who takes 
a good-natured and anxious interest in forwarding the blessing for 
others, is accordingly in a fluster of anticipation, when Mr Nar- 
cissus Stubble (Mr Liston) a traveller in the strave line, presents 
himself at their hospitable gate as a traveller overcome with storm 
and fatigue, and in want of a little rest. No names and no ques- 
tions are asked. But the ladies take it for granted, that it is the 
bridegroom elect who is come to look about him; and the gentle- 





of comic handling. 





man is asked in, and served with a cold luncheon and all the 


Officiousness of a trio of footmen. Narcissus, who finds himself 
wonderfully well situated, and who asks no questions in his turn, 
except enough to find out the mistake and resolve to profit by it, 
astonishes tbe footman (among other gentilities) by inviting them 
to drink with him, and by construing the interrogation of “ Chili, 
Sir?” (meaning the pickle) into a sympathetic enquiry whether he 
is not chilly with the rain he has met with. When he is alone, he 
soliloquizes (to the great amusement of the audience) on his merits, 
on those of his waistcoat and trowsers, and on his success with 
the fair. (The reader is to imagine Liston all this while). He is 
habited, after the slang fashion of the day, in a waistcoat which he 
says was made out of his wife’s shawl, and a pair of trowsers 
manufactured out of a bed curtain; and he has false mustachios, 
which he calls “ sham captivators.” The artillery of the eyes, he 
says, he has observed to be nothing in comparison with those lion- 
like weapons. The old lady, whom he flatters, takes a great liking 
to him, though he does not succeed so well in getting into the good 
graces of the young one. The former however gives him a sort of 
instalment in the house, and he thinks everything easy before him. 
At this juncture, while he is in another room, his “ right earnest” 
promised bride, Miss Susan Plat (Mrs OrGER) a lady also in the 
straw line, enters the house in a red riding habit, and a hat pro- 
fessional, being upon her travels in search of the slippery man. 
She is accompanied by a fellow-traveller of the coach, Mr Stapleton 
(Mr Cooper) for whom the old lady has mistaken Mr Studdle, 
and whom the delusion which he finds prevailing induces to humour 
the joke. Narcissus, falsely turning his back upon his old mistress, 
is lording it more than ever, when Stapleton says to him, that of 
course he is aware the lady is to forfeit her estate if he does not 
marry her by such a time,—such being the Stapleton engagement in 
the will. Narcissus is struck dumb at this, instantly declares him- 
self off, and is desirous of having back Miss Plat; but this lady 
now declares that she will have nobody but her delightful fellow- 
traveller, and that she does not know the other odd gentleman. 
Stubble pretending to fire at this, and bullying his fancied rival, the 
latter tells him that he must either fight him, consent to be beaten, 
or take off his mustachios. The mustachios are doffed; an 
eclaircissement takes place; the young lady, who has acquired 


| a strong preference for Mr Stapleton, finds herself in the right ; 
| the old lady is astonished; and Miss Susan Plat, in spite of the 
| recreant conduct and countenance of her pseudo-Whiskerandos, 


is content to take pity on him, and be his wife. 


This is a pleasant farce, as the reader may guess by what we 
have related; not very new in the general cast of the incidents, 
but not old in the particulars ; and as farces are always the better 
We 
have seen Liston in a richer part, but never saw him act any 
better; nor do we think we ever saw Mrs OrGER act so well, out 


for doing, having a humourous eye to existing absurdities. 


| of the pale of her servants and Sally Maggses. Miss Susan has a 


bit of the Maggs in her, but not enough to do away the individu- 
lity of the bustling platter ofstraw, who divides her conversation 
between the chace after her false swain and the superiority of her 
straw establishment, an advertisement of which she carries about 
with her in the shape of her hat. The clatter of all this, the tender 
sense of her injuries, and the petulance of her triumph over the poor 
man, Mrs OrGER gave with great truth and effect. It is a pity that 
the author put into her mouth two or three fancies a little too 
“lively,’ as Sir Anthony would call them. They endangered the 
success of his piece; and an actress, who enjoys the just estimation 
that Mrs Orcer does, and who is equally without prudery or 
boldness, must have felt mortified to become the medium of such 
a peril. We are not so particular with regard to these sallies, 
as many of our grave countrymen are; but an author should 
avoid putting them in a woman’s mouth ; especially as the actress, 
in proportion to the obligingness of her temper, and her very 
unwillingness to mention her objection to such passages, might be 
led to hope that the audience would avoid pressing them upon her. 


Miss Puiturps introduced a song to Cararra’s pleasing air, 
‘ Aura felice’, which was encored. eS 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


A Grand Miscellaneous 


SELECTION OF MUSIC. 
Conductor, Mr H. R. BisHop. 








THEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 


A Grand Miscellaneous PANTADISACORIA. 
Comprising various features of Novelty, in Four Parts;—the First and Second 
Parts will consist of a Musical, Comical, Recitatory, Anecdotic, Descriptive» 
Imitative Entertainment, yclept 


WILLIAMS’S MORSELS OF MIRTH! 
OF MERRIMENT. 


Part I, consists of fhe following Songs, &c. 
¢ Heads and Tails.’ ‘ Ancient Establishments and Modern Improvements.’ ‘ Love 
at Limehouse.’ ‘ Royal Visit to the City.’ 


Part Il, consists of the following Songs, &c. j 

‘The Rose and the Lily, or, Love in a Flower Bed.’ ‘The Nervous Family.’ 

Part III. 
GRECIAN STATUES! OR, LIVING MODELS OF 
ANTIQUES. 

I. Hercules struggling with the Nemean Lion, in the six well-known attitudes.— 
Il. Achilles throwing the Discus or Quoit.—III. Cincinnatus, the Roman, fastening 
his Sandals—IV. The Slave Emouleur (the Grinder) sharpening his Knife while 
overhearing the Conspirators.—V. The Fighting Gladiator in three beautiful Posi- 
tions.—VI. The African alarmed at the Thunder.—VII. Ajax defying the Lightning. 
—WVI11. Romulus, from David’s Picture of the Sabines.—IX. Remus’s Defence, 
from the same.—X. Hercules and Lichas. Hercules clothing himself in the fatal 
Vest which Dejanira has sent by the youthful Lichas. He seizes the unfortunate 
Boy by the sole of the Foot and hurls him into the Sea.—X1.—Horatius shielding 
his prostrate Brother from the uplifted Weapons of the opposing Curatii, the eldest 
of whom is afterwards pourtrayed in the act of aiming a deadly thrust at his adver- 
sary. Toconclude with the famous position of THE DYING GLADIATOR. 


Part IV. 
OPTICAL ILLUSIONS, 
By Mr H. CHILDE, Inveator of the DissoLvinc ViEws. 


FOR MOMENTS 








PERFORMANCES FOR TO-MORROW EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


The Drama, (in Two Acts) called, 


THE BRIGAND. 
Maria Grazie, Mrs W. Barrymore. Ottavia, Miss Faucit. 

Prince Bianchi, Mr Younge. Nicolo, Mr Webster. Fabio, Mr Hughes. 
Albert and Theodore, Mr H. Waliack and MrJ. Vining. Rubaldo, Mr Bedford. | 
Alessandro Massaroni, Mr \allack. Spoletto, Mr Bland. | 

Count Caraffa, Mr Eaton. Jber*o, Mr Robinson. Carlotti, Mr Yarnold. 
In the course of the Evening, HKossini’s Overture to “Il Tancredi;” P, de | 

Winter’s Overture to ‘* Tamerlan ;’’ and C. Vi. Von Weber’s Overture to 
“* Der Freischutz.” 











After which, a Musica! Piece, (in Two Acts) called 

THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 
Irza, Miss Faucit, Fatima, Mrs Wayilett, in which she will sing ‘ Meet me 
by Moonlight.’ 
Arzan, Mr Bland. 


| 
{ 


Aboulifar, Mr Thompson, 


Alibajou, Mr Webster, 
Bowbell, Mr Liston, 


Gimbo, Mr Harley. 


To conclude with th Opera of 
DER FREISCHUTZ. 
Linda, Miss Bruce. Rose, Mrs Bedford. 
Ottocar, the Prince, Mr Thompson. Bernhard, Head Ranger, Mr Bedford. 
Adolph, Mr T. Cooke. Caspar, Mr Horn. 
Hermit, Mr Dowsing. Kilian, Mr Webster. Zamiel, Mr Howell. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
The Play of 
THE STRANGER. 

Mrs Haller, Miss Fanny Kemble. Countess Wintersen, Mrs Chatterley. 
Annette, Miss H. Cawse. Claudine, Miss Perry. Charlotte, Mrs Gibbs. 
The Stranger’s Children, by Miss Carson and Miss Hunt. 

The Stranger, Mr Kemble. Count Wintersen, Mr Duruset. 

Count’s Son, Miss Kendall. Baron Steinfort, Mr Warde. Tobias, Mr F. Matthews. 
Francis, Mr Farley. Solomon, Mr Bartley. Peter, Mr Meadows. 


Previous to the Play, Mehul’s Overture to ‘ D’ Adrien.’ 


After which, the Farce of 


SAINT PATRICK’S DAY, 
Mrs Bridget Credulous, Mrs Gibbs. Lauretta, Miss Nelson. 
Lieut. (’Connor, Mr Power. Dr Rosy, Mr Bartley. 
Justice Credulous, Mr Blanchard. Serjeant Trounce, Mr Baker. 
Corporal Flint, Mr Turnour. Soldiers, Messrs. Mears and Fuller. John, Mr Heath. 


To conclude with a Farce, in One Act, called 
THE IRISHMAN IN LONDON. 
Caroline, Mrs Pindar. Louisa, Miss Lawrence. Cubba, Mrs Brown. 
Mr Frost, Mr F. Matthews. Capt. Seymour, Mr Duruset. Mr Colloony, Mr Baker. 
Edward, Mr Parry. Cymon, Mr Addison. Murtoch Delaney, Mr Power. + 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
An Entire New Burletta, called 
MY GREAT AUNT! OR, WHERE THERE’S A WILL 
Mrs Headly, Mrs Edwin. Mrs Crawley, Mrs Knight. Lucy, Miss Stewart. 
Rosa Crawley, Mi-s Langley. Lionel Glossover, Esq. Mr Fredericks. 
Mr Crawley, Vir Cooper. Mr Leach, Mr W. Vining. 
Lothario Leach, Wr Collier. Mr Welford, Mr Newcombe. 
Charles Welford, Mr Brougham. Thomas, Mr Hitchinson. 
After which, a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 
Pandora, Madame Vestris. 
And other ENTERTAINMENTS, 














Published by J. ONwuyn, at THe Tarcer Office, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, and communications for the F 
J. CHapret; Errincuaw Wi son, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; 
Fladong’s Hotel ; at Exer’s Library, ('d Bond street ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


LL 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 

: An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, called / 
THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE 
Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss Daly. Amelia, Mrs Yates. Elizabeth, Mrs Fitzwilliam, 
Sabina, MrsDaly. — Astragalus, Mr Yates. John Rappelkoff, Mr Mathews, 
Abel Grimm, Mr Buckstone. Augustus, Mr ara. Ba 
Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. Reeve. Hans, Mr O. Smith, 

After which, a New Comic Burletta, called 
KIND INTENTIONS. 

Mrs Rosemore, Miss Daly. Charlotte, Miss M. Glover. Henry, Mr Hemmin, 
Latitat, Mr S. Smith. Timothy, Mr Wilkinson. Mr Meanwell, Mr Mathews, 
To which will be added, a New Comic Burletta, called 
WAS I TO BLAME? 

Julia, Mrs Yates. Melville, Mr Yates. 
To conclude with an entirely New Vaudeville, in Six Stages, and 2 Acts, called 
BRINGING HOME THE BRIDE. 
The Characters by Mrs Fitzwilliam, Miss M. Glover, Mrs Beaumont, 
Mr Yates, Mr Downe, MrJ. Reeve, MrSanders, MrCharles, Mr Wisp 
Mr Wilson, Mr Morris, MrChilde, MrFry, MrChapman, Mr Paulo, 4 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The best PAPER for PARLIAMENTARY REPORTS, embracing also the various 
Departments of Literature. 
; THE ATLAS 

(Double the size of the Morning Papers,) dedicates a greater space to the Reports 
of the Proceedings in Parliament than any other Journal. By a careful collation of 
all the Reports, corrected and revised with patient attention, it professes to have 
effected a striking improvement in the style of Parliamentary reporting, which 
divest the speeches of the effects of their weariness and tautology, without curtailing 
them in substance or spirit. 

The ATLAS combines all the News, Foreign and Domestic, thrown into the 
Historical form, with independent criticisms on Literature, Music, the Drama, and 
the Fine Arts. 

Published in time for post, every Saturday, and a Second Edition, early on 
Sunday morning. Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsvenders in the 
Kingdom. 





AMUSEMENT FOR WINTER EVENINGS - 
AND THE FIRE-SIDE CIRCLE. 

THE FLOWERS of ANECDOTE, WiT, GALETY, HUMOUR, and GENIUS, 
Second Edition, illustrated with 18 Plates by Landseer and Heath. 
neatly bound. 

‘One of the best things of the class with which we have met; various, brief, 
entertaining, and unsoiled by any taint of ribaldry.””—Literary Gazette. 

“A cheap and amusing volume, containing hundreds of ‘ good things.’ The 
plates by Landseer are excellent.’’—Chronicle. 

OMNIUM GATHERUM; a Colleetion of 150 small humourous Groups for 
Scrap Books. Price 6s. plain, or 12s. coloured. 

OLD WAYS and NEW WAYS; or, the Contrast between Ancient and 
Modern Manners, exemplified in Seventy Laughable Groups. Price 6s. plain, or 
12s. coloured. 

NAUTICAL DICTIONARY; a Collection of Forty eight Caricatures, explana. 
tory of Nautical Terms, and designed for the Drawing-room Table or Scrap Book. 
Price 6s. plain, or 12s. coloured. 

LONDON CHARACTERS; in Twelve Sheets. Each containing Four Groups 
in Caricature, illustrative of the Manners, Habits, and Peculiarities of the 
Londoners. Price ls. each, plain, or 2s. coloured. 

THE ART OF TORMENTING ; a Series of Illustrations of the most 


Price 5s. 


| approved Methods of excelling in this valuable Acquisition: comprised in Forty 


four Subjects. Price 6s. plain, 12s. coloured. 
Published by CHARLES TILT, Fleet street. 


NEW AND POPULAR WORKS. 
1 








Important to all who are interested in the great Question of Negro Emancigation 


FOUR YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN THE WEST INDIES 
IN 1826, 7, 8, 9. 
In one handsome 8vo. Volume, with numerous Views. 
* Our readers have heard much lately about the misery and hardships endured by 
the Slaves in the West Indies, but as there are always two sides to a question, we 


| advise them to suspend their judgment till they have perused a very intelligent 
| volume, just published, called, ‘ Four Years in the West Indies.’’’—Morning 
| Chronicle. r 


| 
| 


THE DOMINIEF’S LEGACY, 
‘onsisting of a Series of detached Tales. Second Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
price 24s 

‘We begin now to have some hopes of winning fame for sound wholesome lite- 
rature, since the public are willing to patronise so unpretending and unpuffed a 
work as the ‘ Dominie’s Legacy.’’’—-Atheneum. 

*« These highly interesting tales well deserve a place in every library.”—Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 


THE ALBANIANS, 
A Dramatic Sketch. To which are added Miscellaneous Poems. By GEORGE J. 
BENNETT, of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


4. 
THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK. 

By one of the principal Contributors to Blackwood’s Magazine. With numerous 
Illustrations, by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Foolscap 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 

« This is without exception one of the cleverest and most amusing stories we ever 
met with—as a work of fun and fiction it stands unrivalled. The illustrations are by 
that prince of artists, GEeoRGr CRUIKSHANK, and are, as they always are, iniml- 
table.’”’—Edinburgh Evening Post. 

Vide also Atheneum, Literary Gazette, &c. 








5. 
FACETLA. 
Being a general Collection of the Jeux d’Esprit, iNustrated by Mr ROBERT 
| CRUIKSHANK. In two handsome vols. with gilt edges. 
| © These elegant little volumes, which are got up in a tasty manner, are well 
| adapted for the drawing-room table, and will be eagerly sought for to beguile a 
| weary hour. Under the title of ‘ Faceri2,’ they comprise all the witty sallies and 
| effusions of mirth that have appeared, from ‘ Monsieur Tonson’ to ‘ Margate’—@ 
humourous poem, which, though late in the field, is by no means inferior in merit 
to any of its predecessors. * * Theillustrationsalone are worth considerably more 
than the price charged for the whole work.’’— Morning Chronicle. : 
Published by WILLIAM KIDD, 6 Old Bond street, London; and HENRY 
CONSTABLE, 17 Waterloo place, Edinburgh. 





BEALE ON SPINAL DISEASES. 
A TREATISE ON DEFORMITIES, 


Exhibiting a concise View of the Nature and Treatment of the principal Distor 

tions and Contractions of the Limbs, Joints, and Spine. 
By LIONEL J. BEALE, Surgeon. 

London : J. WILSON, 16, Princes street, Suho.—1 vol. 8vo. plates, 12s. . 
| ‘Such a work was much wanted: Mr Beare has executed his designs in 4 
| very masterly mannner.”—Med. and Surg. Journ. ‘ 
| ‘In the prevention a+ well as the cure of diseases of the spine, the instructions 
| of this volume are inestimable.”--Ace. 

«“ This work may be consulted with advantage by every person who has the 

| misfortune to be afflicted with malfurmation or weakness of limb.” 

« Here is a book for parents, guardians, and the heads of schools, that ought t) 
be read by all.”’"—Addas. 


Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold bY 
J. Frevp, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Marsu, 145 Oxford street, next door t» 
C.& W. Reyne vi, Printers, Broad street, Gelden.square. 
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